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What Teachers Like and Dislike 
About Teaching 


Wray D. Sitvey AND HERBERT M. SILVEY 
Iowa State Teachers College 


KA 


gp TEACHING profession is short-handed. Teachers are 
needed to relieve overcrowded conditions. From present indi- 
cations, tomorrow will likely find the situation worse. Newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television are cooperating with the profession 
in pointing up the problem and trying to induce young people to 
go into teaching. Why does teaching go begging? 

Let it be remembered that those to whom appeal is made are 
the products of our schools. They have seen teachers at work. Evi- 
dently what they saw was not attractive enough to sell many of 
them on teaching as a life’s work. Do teachers themselves reflect 
insufficient enthusiasm for their profession to attract others to it? 
Do the burdens of unpleasant work stand out to obscure the pleas- 
ant and agreeable? Such troublesome questions arise when we are 
wondering why more young people are not going into teaching. 

The most extensive study that has been made with respect to 
the duties and activities of teachers was The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study! published in 1929. This study classified 
1010 different duties and activities performed by teachers. It was 
not a purpose of the Commonwealth Study to determine the ac- 
tivities liked by teachers and those disliked. They were identified 
and classified for other purposes. 

A more recent study? had as its purpose the identification of the 
“nature of adjustment problems and annoyances considered by 
teachers to be a source of concern or emotional disturbance,” and 
with special reference to the elementary teacher. This investiga- 
tion concluded that the behavior of children constituted a primary 
source of distress to elementary teachers. 

The present study sought to determine if there appeared to 
be certain duties, or duty-categories, out of the many professional 
and extra-professional activities of teachers which are more gen- 
erally liked, or are agreeable, and some which are generally dis- 


1W. W. Charters and D. Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 

® Louis Kaplan, “The Annoyances of Elementary School Teachers,’ Journal of Edw- 
cational Research, 45:649-65, May, 1952. 
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liked, or are disagreeable. It is probably safe to assume that few 
duties will be liked by all teachers or disliked by all teachers. 
Human personality being what it is, one teacher will like to do 
a thing while another will dislike it, and so on. If some pattern 
of agreement seems to exist relative to duties which have been 
identified by teachers as agreeable ones and those which are dis- 
agreeable, it is important that such a list become known. To know 
such a list will bid for a more realistic and resolute consideration 
by teachers and teachers-in-training. 

No attempt was made in the collection of data to suggest ideas 
or to structure thought in any way. No list of duties was submitted 
on which the respondent was asked to “make his mark.” By using 
the free-response technique, the choice of activities or duties re- 
mained with the teachers. What is contained in the record of re- 
sults originated with the teachers taking part in the study. On the 
blank used to collect the data, two requests were simply stated as 
follows: 


1. List below five duties you are expected to perform as a 
teacher and which you enjoy doing. 

2. List below five duties you are expected to perform as a teacher 
but which you dislike doing. 


Two hundred sixty teachers employed in selected schools in 
Iowa and Missouri participated in the study. Besides the rural 
schools the teachers were employed in communities ranging in 
population from less than 100 to more than 100,000. According to 
teaching position the teachers were classified as follows: 43 senior 
high, 30 junior high, 164 elementary, and 23 rural teachers. There 
were 189 women and 71 men. The number of years of teaching 
experience for women ranged from one to fifty-two years with a 
median of seven years; and for men, experience ranged from one 
to thirty-four years with a median of three years. 


RESULTS 


The two hundred sixty teachers submitted a total of 926 sepa- 
rate duty statements under “agreeable duties,” and 891 separate 
duty statements, under “disagreeable duties.” In this list of 1817 
separate duty statements, 55 duties were mentioned “agreeable 
duties,” and 95 duties were mentioned as “disagreeable duties.” 
There were considerable overlapping and close similarities in nam- 
ing the duties and activities, both agreeable and disagreeable. The 
task was to take from the data the overlapping and repetitious 
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similiarities and classify the duties mentioned, if possible, into 
duties or duty-categories which would not be so general and broad 
as to be meaningless, or so detailed and specific as to be unman- 
ageable. Using this criterion the duties mentioned were distributed 
into twenty-five rather well defined duty-categories. Less than one- 
tenth of one percent of all duties mentioned did not fit very closely 
into the twenty-five duty-category pattern and have been omitted 
from the tabulations. These few pertained to special conditions 
and circumstances and did not represent a general situation for 
all teachers. For example, such duties as “carrying water from 
home,” and “signing in and out of the building” were included in 
this small number. 

Table 1 shows the duty-categories according to teaching posi- 
tion. The table is arranged to present the “agreeable” duties in 
order of frequence of mention. The figures are expressed as per- 
centages based on the number in each teaching position and the 
“total” column is based on the total 260 teachers. 

A casual glance at Table | shows that teachers do not all like to 
do the same thing. Likes and dislikes have been assigned to the 
same duty but with few exceptions. Closer examination will re- 
veal that the teaching position, which also indicates the age levels 
of pupils worked with, is most influential in determining whether 
an activity is agreeable or not, or even whether a duty is mentioned. 
For example, such activities as playing with children on the play- 
ground, holding conferences with parents, working with individual 
pupils who need special attention, and extra-class activities are 
much less liked by the high school teacher than by the elementary 
teacher. 

All who made mention of classroom teaching indicated that 
they liked to do it. A close study will reveal that “classroom teach- 
ing” is thought of in a rather strict and narrow sense, since other 
duties which because of their very nature are closely allied with 
classroom teaching are disliked by these same teachers. 

How do men and women compare in their attitudes toward 
teaching duties? Table 2 presents the comparative reaction of men 
and women to the twenty-five duty-categories. A glance will show 
that there are some differences. Women appear to dislike social 
and extra-curricular activities much more than men. Janitorial 
duties and duties involving disciplinary action are less to the liking 
of women than men. A larger percentage of women indicate a 
like for parent-teacher conferences than men. Table 1 shows that 
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. the elementary teachers like the parent-teacher conference better 
than high school teachers, and since more of the elementary teachers 
are women it seems likely women do like this association better 
than men. 


Neither men nor women dislike guidance and counseling. How- 
ever, by studying the number who mentioned it, the inference 
might be drawn that guidance and counseling is more the man’s 
line of work than the woman’s. Perhaps, women should be en- 
couraged to assume more responsibility in this area. 


CONCLUSIONS 
A close study of the reactions of teachers to the various duty- 
categories leads to a conclusion, although resting largely on specu- 


TABLE | 
THE PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS IN DIFFERENT TEACHING POSITIONS WHO 
IDENTIFIED CERTAIN TEACHING DuTIEs AS AGREEABLE (A) OR DISAGREEABLE (D) 


High Ele- ie 


Total School | Jr. H.S. | mentary | Rural 
: Teaching Duties 
| A DIA D/A DIA DIA D 
41 .. | 30 .. | 54 .. | 46 
31 16} 3 12; 8 23/38 25] 30 5 
Sponsoring Student Social Activities................ 2 8/62 27/4 8 
Attending Meetings Pertaining to the Profession; 
{ including Faculty Meetings, Teachers Conven- 
Holding Conferences with Parents.................. 27 4/9 3] 11 -. | 31 25 5 
Working with Pupils in Programs such as Literary, 
| 37 9/15 15/24 13] 25 5 
Attending PTA and Participating in other Com- 
2 «27/18 3/12 35/25 21/25 40 
Extra-Class Duties such as Athletic Activities or 
19 8 90/31 24)24 228] 40 
Planning Instructional Activities and Materials... ... 18 6 | 27 3/20 15] 16 
Field Trips and 16 .. | 22 13 
Work with Individual Pupils; Care for Individual = 
10 37/12 21 | 19 63 | 12 48 30 
Police Type Supervisory Duties, such as Hall Duty, oa 
9 62] 3 69/12 658/13 64] 40 10 
Preparing, Administering, and Checking Tests. ...... 9 2/9 47) 7 45 
Associating with Young 9 4 20 
In-Service Teacher Training Activities.............. 5 1} 12 2] 5 
Making Exhibits or Displays....................-- 5 21 3 3] 8 4/12 2 2 
Janitorial or Custodial 29 3} 3 4 10]. g? 
3 14) 3 19) 1 5| 56 15 
1 10 4 12 12 
Duties Involving Unfavorable Teacher-Teacher and 
Teacher-Administrator Relationships. ........... us ire 4 
Activities which Interrupt Class Recitations......... 
Teaching Courses Not Liked or Unprepared to Teach.|.. 10).. 6/].. 8]... 5 
Rating Pupils and Assigning Grades................ 16] .. 15] 15 
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TABLE 2 
THE PERCENTAGE OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO IDENTIFIED CERTAIN TEACHING DuTIES 
AS AGREEABLE (A) OR DISAGREEABLE (D) 


Total | Women | Men 
Teaching Duties 
A D;iA DIA D 
31 | 33 | 30 3 
Sponsoring Student Social Activities................ 29 8| 9 6 | 49 2 
Attending Meetings Pertaining to the Profession; 

including Faculty Meetings, Teachers Conven- 

23 417/27 18/29 16 
Holding Conferences with Parents................. 27 4} 31 6 | 22 2 
Working with Pupils in Programs such as Literary, 

Dramatic, Musical, 23 «10 | 30 9/16 
Attending PTA and Participating in other Com- 

Extra-Class Duties such as Athletic Activities or 

Planning Instructional Activities and Materials...... 18 6 | 13 4 | 23 8 
Field Trips and Excursions.......................- 16 1 | 20 2/11 
Work with Individual Pupils; Care for Individual 

Police Type Supervisory Duties, such as Hall Duty, 

Preparing, Administering, and Checking Tests.......| 9 21/)15 33] 3 9 
Associating with Young People.................... 
In-Service Teacher Training Activities.............. 5 lj 2 
Making Exhibits or Displays...................... 5 2) 4 ., 
Janitorial or Custodial Duties..................... 4 29) 4 
3 14| 2 2] 4 6 
Duties Involving Unfavorable Teacher-Teacher and 

Teacher-Administrator Relationships............ ne 3 2 
Activities which Interrupt Class Recitations......... “i 3 4 2 
Teaching Courses Not Liked or Unprepared to Teach.| .. 10 12 S 
Rating Pupils and Assigning Grades................ . 2 15 9 


lation perhaps, that teachers, to a large extent, regard their job 
in a rather narrow sense. They are reluctant to accept as part of 
the job of teaching the broad concept involving the complexities 
of total adjustment of the child. Rather it is a suspicion that the 
teacher looks at the job as being more narrowly confined to what- 
ever goes on in class or recitation time. Therefore, it is difficult 
for the teacher to see in the many other duties and activities which 
the present school situation requires much more than just added 
chores. 

Much of this narrow concept has been molded, so to speak, by 
the disciplines of the teacher education program. The lion’s share 
of the emphasis in training has been in teaching arithmetic, and 
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English, and science, and history while other important functions 
have been minimized or ignored. 

The data contained in this report are far too limited to hazard 
many generalizations. The evidence is far too meager to conclude 
that the twenty-five duty-categories brought to light top the list. 
It may not be too far wrong to regard the duty-categories found in 
this study to occupy a considerable portion of the teacher's time 
and energy everywhere, and that it will profit teachers in the field, 
teachers in training, and instructors in teacher education programs 
to make provisions for the proper recognition of them and some 
attempt toward realistic adjustments. 


Handicapped Children in the South 
KX 


Almost one million school-age handicapped children in the 
South need special education services; and, by 1960, the number of 
handicapped children will have increased to one and one-quarter 
million. 

The demand for qualified personnel to teach handicapped chil- 
dren is increasing rapidly and will continue to do so for some years 
ahead; all states in the South have difficulty in finding well-trained 
teachers of all kinds of handicapped children. 

Over 26,000 teachers are needed to provide adequate educational 
programs for handicapped children in the South; the region now 
has only about 3,700 such teachers. 

Although every Southern state expect one has a director of spe- 
cial education, the state departments of education in the South still 
need additional consultative, supervisory, and administrative per- 
sonnel in this field. 

Local school systems in the South employ only 44 full-time 
supervisors, directors, and coordinators of special education but 
need a minimum of 500 to supervise the 26,000 needed teachers.— 
Teachers for the South’s Handicapped Children. 


Curriculum Improvement Through 
Action Research 
M. R. AHRENS 


Professor of Elementary Education, University of Florida 


HE PRINCIPAL of a large junior high school had just re- 

ceived a new course of study in mathematics which he had 
read about in an educational journal. After reading it he felt that 
the program was exactly what he wanted in his school. He called 
a meeting of his mathematics teachers and proceeded to “sell” 
them on using the course of study in their classes. He had an 
answer for each question and a rebuttal for each objection. Be- 
fore the meeting was concluded he intimated that he expected the 
teachers to become familiar with the brochure and to begin in- 
corporating the contents in their classrooms. 

Obviously this is a crude, comparatively ineffective way of 
changing the curriculum. However unpalatable this procedure may 
be, it is, nevertheless, one of the many ways which is now being 
used to improve the curriculum in our secondary schools. There 
are, of course, other less offensive techniques. For example, text- 
book writers are continuously improving textbooks, and teachers 
(including supervisors and administrators) are examining these 
textbooks to discover new ones which provide better experiences 
for their students. Small groups of teachers are developing courses 
of studies or teaching guides at the state, county, city, or local 
school level for use of all teachers concerned. School systems are 
employing consultants or experts who in many situations are mak- 
ing the curriculum for teachers. Teachers who are professionally 
minded are “sitting at the feet” of professors in extension classes 
and summer schools who provide answers to their questions about 
improving the curriculum. Some teachers are tinkerers, changing 
the curriculum on impulse and forever trying out a new gadget or 
technique they have read or heard about. Still others, who have 
similar interests and problems, meet in groups and plan together 
for the improvement of their work with boys and girls. All of 
these and many more are sincere attempts to bring about better 
educational experiences for young people. 

To say that these approaches, techniques, and procedures have 
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resulted in no improvement of the secondary curriculum would be 
an untruth. One needs only to recall the secondary curriculum 
of twenty-five to thirty-five years ago to recognize that substantial 
progress has been made. However, when one looks at the evolving 
philosophy of education, the new information about the growth 
and development of adolescents and the research in learning and 
in content and methodology, it is evident that practices in the 
secondary schools have woefully lagged behind new findings and 
developments. A study of these and many other factors which have 
a direct impingement upon education provides sufficient evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that the content, techniques, and proce- 
dures used in the past and at present are not adequate. This, of 
course, presents a new challenge to those who are interested and 
concerned about the education of adolescents. It brings into sharp 
focus the need to find new ways of improving the curriculum in 
which new attitudes, concepts, and understandings are imple- 
mented. 


CHANGE IN CURRICULUM INVOLVES CHANGES IN TEACHERS 


There is one fundamental concept upon which all curriculum 
improvement should be based. This concept is that little or no 
change takes place in the curriculum unless there are changes in 
the thinking and behavior of teachers. Providing a teacher with a 
course of study or a new textbook, or telling him what and how to 
change are not very fruitful ways of helping teachers to modify 
their behavior. Changes in practices which take place when these 
techniques are used are usually mechanical and meaningless; as a 
result, little value accrues to the student. 

What, then, is an effective way of helping teachers change their 
behavior and, as a result, of effecting improvements in the curricu- 
lum? Needless to say, there is not just one way. However, one of 
the most productive procedures is that of involving all teachers 
who are concerned in planning for the improvements. The be- 
havior and subsequently the practices of teachers are more likely 
to be changed if they are in on the planning from the beginning 
and have full and free opportunity to participate in study, discus- 
sion, and decision making. For this and other apparent reasons 
there has been a definite, persistent trend toward cooperative plan- 
ning in curriculum improvement programs in the secondary schools. 
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COOPERATIVE PLANNING AND ACTION RESEARCH 


More recently curriculum workers have come to realize that an- 
other ingredient must be added to the cooperative planning ap- 
proach as it is usually carried on. It is quite possible that co- 
operative planning may involve only the sharing of, experiences of 
those who participate. Although this is an important aspect of 
planning, it is not “quality” planning until all of the knowledge 
and information, including the research, are brought to bear upon 
the solution of the problem. Moreover, cooperative planning can 
be so unstructured that it serves to confuse and frustrate the par- 
ticipants rather than help them to gain new insights and new ways 
of working with children. The other ingredient which will forestall 
these and other shortcomings is that of using methods of scientific 
inquiry in cooperative planning. This means that the methods and 
techniques used by professional researchers must be adapted for 
use by teachers in solving their own practical problems. The thesis 
of this contention is “that teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
would make better decisions and engage in more effective practices 
if they, too, were able and willing to conduct research as a basis for 
these decisions and practices.”! The research procedure suggested 
here is one which is generally referred to in the literature as co- 
operative action research. 


COMPARISON OF LABORATORY AND ACTION RESEARCH 


The professional researcher is interested in carrying on care- 
fully controlled studies from which generalizations or principles 
can be derived. He is not concerned primarily about changes in 
practices. The assumption is that teachers will read or hear about 
these generalizations and translate them into improved practices. 
Although some laboratory research findings have been implemented 
in the classroom, the unprecedented number of investigations which 
have been flooding the literature during the past few decades have 
been largely unused by practitioners. There are reasons for this. 
Too often the inquiries are concerned with atomistic segments of 
the problems about which teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
are concerned. Frequently the data and language are so technical 
that only a professional researcher can understand and interpret 
the study. Moreover, only recently have attempts been made to 
bring together all the significant research which falls within a par- 
ticular area of the curriculum so that curriculum workers could 


1 Stephen M. Corey, Action Research to Improve School Practices, p. 6. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
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study all of the researches relating to a particular problem. How- 
ever, the most important reason why these inquiries have not been 
implemented is that the mere reading or studying of them does not 
often change the behavior of teachers and hence does not change 
their practices. 

In action research the inquiry involves a specific situation or 
problem and it is specifically designed to effect a change in prac- 
tice. In addition, all who are concerned about the solution of the 
problem and changes in practices participate in the study. This 
approach is more certain to modify the behavior of the curriculum 
workers and consequently there is more assurance that there will 
be changes in practices. Thus, the action researcher is primarily 
interested in discovering improved practives and is continuously 
evaluating his decisions and actions so as to ascertain whether the 
goals have been realized. 


PROCESSES INVOLVED IN ACTION RESEARCH 

There is no one procedure in carrying on action research which 
can be applied to every problem or situation. There are, how- 
ever, a few basic concepts and principles which are desirable to 
use in the solution of problems and in the search for improved 
practices. These can best be clarified and emphasized through a 
brief description of a project carried on by a group of junior high 
school teachers. 

These teachers of the language arts were dissatisfied with the 
growth of their students in spelling. Although they had some in- 
formation which related to the problem, none had systematically 
collected data. Consequently, they decided to spend a semester 
recording evidence. They gave spelling tests, both standardized and 
teacher made. They developed techniques of assessing the attitude 
of students toward spelling. They made studies to determine the 
frequency of words used in papers the students wrote and com- 
pared them to the words in the spelling lists they were using. They 
recorded evidence relating to the varying spelling abilities of stu- 
dents. During this period of recording they met together and dis- 
cussed the evidence and began to make tentative interpretations. 
In addition they studied the literature with particular emphasis 
upon research studies. This procedure of systematically gathering, 
recording, and interpreting evidence is basic in action research. 

The data which were recorded and interpreted helped the 
teachers to sharpen and focus the problem and gave them leads 
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to setting up an hypothesis. In this case the hypothesis was “Stu- 
dents will achieve better in spelling if the words used are obtained 
from the students’ writing and experiences than if the words found 
in a spelling book are used.” The principle of arriving at an 
hypothesis or prediction is of fundamental importance in action re- 
search. The hypothesis provides a clear statement of the goal to be 
achieved and also gives direction for a plan of action to achieve 
the goal. 

After agreeing upon an hypothesis the teachers set up a plan of 
action to test the prediction they had formulated. This included 
planning for changes in practices as well as a carefully thought- 
out evaluation procedure. They decided to abandon the spelling 
book and in its place teach each student to spell the words he 
misspelled (individual approach) and to develop with the students 
an additional list of spelling words from the experiences carried on 
in the classroom. Specific ways of carrying on these two procedures 
in the classroom were formulated with the understanding that each 
teacher would try several methods until the best techniques were 
discovered. Comprehensive plans for obtaining evidence relative 
to the achievement of the goal were made. It was decided to give a 
standardized spelling test and a teacher-made spelling test at the 
beginning and the end of the experiment. Plans were made for re- 
cording data relating to the attitudes of students and teachers to- 
ward the new approach to spelling instruction and to gain other 
evidence which would help determine the degree to which the goal 
had been achieved. The principle of developing a plan of action 
directed toward changes in practices which includes the recording 
of evidence is an essential aspect of the action research process. 

When all the evidence was collected and interpreted the teachers 
were unanimously agreed that the hypothesis had been supported. 
There was sufficient data to show, beyond a doubt, that the achieve- 
ment of the students during the second semester was far superior 
to the achievement of the same students during the first semester. 
In addition, the attitude both of students and parents toward spell- 
ing had improved. The results were so conclusive that the teachers 
felt that the same plan of action would work equally well in their 
classes in the future. However, they also agreed that it would be 
essential to retest this belief continuously as they worked with 
other classes. In this final planning session the teachers have ex- 
emplified two more significant principles in action research. One 
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' is the formulation of generalizations and the other the necessity 
of retesting these generalizations in new situations. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION SPONSORS PANEL 
DIscuUSSION ON ACTION RESEARCH 


In the annual meeting of the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges in Miami Beach, Florida, on November 29- 
: December 2, 1955, one of the sectional meetings was designated 
. as a panel discussion of the question ““What Action Research Pres- 
ently Is Needed in Secondary Education?” Actually this part of 
the program became a group discussion in which all present par- 
ticipated. Many of the ideas and concepts which have been ex- 
plored in this article emerged from the group discussion. In addi- 
tion, the discussants suggested the ten problems listed below as 
being significant enough to warrant solution through action re- 
search procedures. 


1. What is the comparative value of functional curriculum as opposed to 
sequential organization? 

2. What is the proper length of a class period for various purposes? 

§. How can the extent of fact retention be determined as demonstrated by the 
various ways learning takes place? 

4.Is there an appreciable difference in the effectiveness of teaching in various 
class sizes? 

| 5. How may remedial instruction be carried on? What is the best way of han- 

; dling such individual help? 

6. What are ways in which all teachers can be encouraged to feel responsibility 
for teaching the basic skills? 

7.Can experimentation be carried on in building construction to enable 
construction cost per student to be lowered, to permit different combinations 
of pupil activities, and to encourage more effective and economical use of 
school plants? 

8. How can more effective faculty meetings be developed? 

9. Is there a way of developing more effective communication among students, 
staff, administration, general public, and parents? 

10. What are the best ways of using community resource people? 


These problems are merely suggestive of those which may 
emerge as teachers, supervisors, and administrators work together 
to identify problems of concern. It is, of course, desirable and es- 
sential that such problems come from group interaction in which 
those who are concerned and those who are going to participate in 
the research project are participants. 


| 
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Teaching Literature for Social 
Consciousness 


Beryt M. PARRISH 
Assistant Professor of English, Bowling Green State University 


NGLISH TEACHERS, more directly than most teachers, should 

constantly be inculcating in the minds of our students general 
ideas about human nature and conduct, definite moral attitudes, 
specific psychological and sociological theories, and habitual re- 
sponses to people and situations. For the subject matter of litera- 
ture is everything that man has thought, felt, or created. The joys 
of adventure, the delight in the beauty of the world about us, the 
intensities of triumph and defeat, the self-questionings and self- 
realizations, the pangs of love and hate—as Henry James said, “All 
life, all feelings, all observation, all vision’—these are the province 
of literature. Literature makes alive and comprehensible to us the 
myriad ways in which human beings meet the infinite possibilities 
that life offers. 

The English teacher has an unusual opportunity to assist boys 
and girls to discover the art of rich, abundant living by introducing 
them to vitally interesting experiences with literature and expres- 
sion. He can also awaken students to an awareness of the com- 
plexity of human behavior and society and can stimulate them to 
see the understanding that the social sciences are endeavoring to 
establish. 

Moreover, literature, when rightly taught, can enable students 
to solve many significant problems. Students have specific prob- 
lems in connection with family relationships, religion and religious 
training, social relationships, unemployment and its consequences 
for the family and the individual, problems dealing with voca- 
tional opportunities, the function of democracy, the question of war 
versus peace, the entire problem of international relationships, 
methods of spending leisure time, social injustices, ethical questions 
about honesty and truthfulness. The significant fact about these 
problems is that there is no single ready-made answer. Instead 
there are several answers, most of which are confusing and conflict- 
ing. Activities in the literature program can be selected for the 
purpose of helping the student understand and solve, at least satis- 
factorily for himself, many problems. 
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To meet these needs specifically, the teacher can employ pro- 
cedures similar to the following in the reading of poetry. First 
of all, it will likely be necessary to engage in an introductory 
period wherein the teacher prepares students for a group of ex- 
periences with poetry. He will read to the class a group of poems 
that he has carefully selected with the particular group of students 
in mind. As he reads, he will pause to make comments, to ask 
questions about the theme of the poetry, to stimulate student com- 
ments. He will note the response of various students to certain 
poems. An excellent opportunity is here afforded to discover stu- 
dent interests. Instead of this introductory procedure, preceding 
it, or perhaps in connection with it, the teacher might well partici- 
pate by sharing his reading experiences with students in this in- 
formal manner. 

Another interesting introductory procedure is that of investi- 
gating the anthology or books to be used basically or partially 
during a unit on poetry. The class may explore the titles suggested, 
comment upon those that appear stimulating and interesting or 
about which student curiosity has been aroused. In this manner 
students would have a part in planning for their own activities. 

Again, the teacher may suggest that students bring to the class- 
room two or three poems which they have found interesting and 
thought-provoking. Special assistance should be given students in 
locating poems. Anthologies could be marked, or certain poems 
in books indicated as of probable interest. Students should pre- 
pare to comment upon the poems and to give reasons for their 
selections. By this time, the teacher should have sufficient evidence 
to permit him to select suitable materials. It seems advisable, when 
possible, to select poems dealing with specific similar problems 
or “strands” of experience. For example, if one intends to include 
poetry presenting various attitudes toward war, all the poems cov- 
ering this theme should be read consecutively for the purpose of 
contrasting attitudes, opinions, and poetic techniques. 

When the class has decided upon the poems to read, the teacher 
should give assistance in planning for the in-class activity. Students 
will need that help if they are to read critically and interpreta- 
tively. They should be encouraged to try to discover the poet's 
theme, the story, or the idea being expressed, and to observe the 
poet’s skill in doing the thing he sets out to do in the poem. In 
all of their reading of poetry students should be able to visualize 
the places to which the poet takes the reader, to get into step with 
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the movement of the poem, to participate with sympathetic under- 
standing in the lives of people found in poetry and in books and 
in the problems with confront them, to give enriched and indi- 
vidual significance to the theme or idea. The latter the teacher can 
achieve by bringing his own experiences and those of his students 
to bear upon the poem, by contrasting various poems, by generaliz- 
ing on the theme, by discovering probable causes of events and atti- 
tudes. All of us have at one time or another felt some social in- 
justice. Students who have visited a factory where youth and el- 
derly adults were employed in a monotonous task of placing caps 
on thousands and thousands of bottles for eight hours a day at 
very low wages can sympathetically read “The Cry of the Chil- 
dren,” “The Flower Factory,” or “Song of the Shirt.” These poems 
are certain to raise questions concerning the causes of poverty, the 
poor housing conditions in one part of a city, and the beauty of a 
residential section. 

Since the purpose in reading poetry will be to find meanings 
and to use facts to interpret and to solve problems, the teacher 
should give students thought-provocative questions on the poetry 
to be read. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose the class is to read a group of poems 
about war. The poems selected should include as many viewpoints 
as possible so the students will have to make a choice in order to 
evaluate critically. Such a group of poems might consist of Robert 
Browning’s “An Incident of the French Camp,” John McCrea’s 
“In Flanders Fields,” Siegfried Sasson’s “Does It Matter?”, Alan 
Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” Walt Whitman's 
“Come up from the Fields, Father,” Alfred Lord Tennyson’s “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” Carl Sandburg’s “Grass” and “War,” 
Robert Southey’s “After Blenheim.” Sometimes, for further con- 
trast of viewpoints and methods of interpreting and solving prob- 
lems related to war, the class may turn to current literature, to short 
stories, to plays, to essays, and to novels, not oniy American and 
English but those of other countries as well, which depict the same 
problems. “The Return of a Private” by Hamlin Garland, and the 
play “Tides” by George Middleton could well be contrasted with 
the poems. 

In the poem “After Blenheim,” Peterkin and Wilhelmine ques- 
tion the efficacy of war. Caspar relates to them how the “English 
put the French to rout, the number of men that were killed, how 
the country was wasted far and wide.” The children ask why the 
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battle was a great victory and why the French and English were 
fighting. To little Wilhelmine it seems a terrible thing. Caspar 
can answer only that no one knows why the battle was fought, but 
it was a great victory. After having read the poem, the class should 
discuss several thought-provocative questions such as the following: 
Does this author believe in war? What evidence can you find to 
support your answer? 

In the poem “Does It Matter?” Siegfried asks by a series of 
questions whether defending one’s country really matters. He pic- 
tures the returned soldier, broken in spirit, and physically crippled. 
Does this matter to the rest of the world? No, the soldier is for- 
gotten, and people shrug their shoulders and think that it matters 
not, for the man has fought for his country. The class might 
consider these questions: 

1. What evidence, if any, is there in this poem that the poet believes “it” does 
matter? 

2. About what is he writing? 

3. What is the significance of the lines: “For they'll know that you’ve fought 
for your country, and no one will worry a bit”? 

4.Has the general public any responsibility or obligation to fulfill toward 


the man? What? How well have we accepted the obligation since World 
War II and Korea? 


“An Incident of the French Camp,” by Robert Browning, re- 
veals the widespread attitude of the past toward war. One feels 
that the youth in this poem who has fought bravely and who rode 
with great haste to tell Napoleon of the taking of Ratisbon only to 
die at his emperor’s feet was a hero. “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” by Tennyson, also gives the stirring pictures of war 
which so often “thrills” the heart of a youth. “In Flanders Fields” 
likewise emphasizes the bravery of those who died. To those who 
remain behind, the torch is thrown that the cause may be carried 
on. 

“I Have a Rendezvous with Death” is the portrayal of another 
war incident. Alan Seeger, the author, arrives in France during 
World War I. The poem reflects the thoughts that run through 
his mind as he approaches what proved to be a “rendezvous” with 
death. 

1. Of what significance is the title of the poem? 


2.Do you think the author is anxious to keep this “rendezvous”? Why? Why 
not? 


“Come up from the Fields, Father,” written by Walt Whitman, 
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skillfully portrays a happy, prosperous farmer and his family whose 
activity is sadly interrupted by the news of the son’s being wounded 
and having died in war. The effect upon the family is poignantly 
revealed. The arrival of the news is dramatic because the poet 
has pictured this peaceful farm home, with its members moving 
placidly about their work. . 

1. What is the theme of the poem? 
2.Why do you think the poet created a picture of a calm, prosperous farm? 
3. What skill has Whitman exhibited in expressing this theme effectively? 


Carl Sandburg’s “Wars” contrasts methods of warfare and atti- 
tudes of the past, present, and probably those of the future. 
1.Do you think the poet has chosen the right ideas in order to summarize 
past, present, and future? 
2.Can you find in this poem any evidence of faith in common man? 


3. What kind of pattern has Sandburg used to make the contrasts he wanted? 
Has it proved effective? Why? Why not? 


“In the Return of a Private,” a short story, Hamlin Garland 
has portrayed the effect of war upon a family. War-wearied Mr. 
Smith returns to his farm home following the Civil War. As he 
trudges along the country road, his hungry eyes devour the scene; 
he is happy to be back, but too tired to be excited. His children 
scarcely know him, and an adjustment to the group is necessary 
for all members. 
1.Do you think the descriptions in this story are true and natural, or are they 

artificial and affected? Why? 
2. Of what significance is the statement: “His war with the South was over, and 


his fight, his daily running fight with nature and against the injustice of his 
fellowmen, was begun again”? 


George Middleton in the one-act play “Tides” relates the atti- 
tudes toward war that are characteristic in modern life. William 
White has supported an unpopular theory about war. He has 
held to it with perfect sincerity of belief and has been quite un- 
moved by the bitterest persecution. But when he is offered honor 
and flattering respect, though he does not really change his belief 
and adherence, he compromises and partially surrenders his ideals. 
William White's self-deception is made evident to him and to us 
by his honest and courageous wife, who tells him frankly of it. The 
son has abandoned his father’s theories for new realities. 


1. What is William White's real reason for entering the war? 
2. What light does Hilda’s statement, “Haven't you sometimes noticed that is 
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what bitterness to another means: a failure within oneself,” throw upon the 
character and real motives of her husband? 

3. What three prevalent attitudes toward war are disclosed here? 

4. With which of the attitudes do you agree? Why? 

5. Which of the three has the better reasons for his behavior in connection 
with war? Why? 

6. Has Hilda been able to convince her husband of his motives? What evidence 
is there to support your response? 


Following a discussion of these poems and other literary types 
about war, the teacher might well permit the class, if interest is 
keen enough, to discuss a number of questions on pertinent issues 
relating to war: 

1. Would you favor the entrance of the United States into war in case of an- 
other European War? Why? Why not? An Asiatic War? 


2. Are there any circumstances under which you believe war is or is not justifi- 
able? Why? 
3. Would you favor an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 


giving the people the privilege to vote whether America should go to war 
or not? Why? Why not? 


4. How, in your estimation, can wars, especially with Russia, be prevented in the 
future? 


5. Have wars ever settled any dispute? What evidence do you have to support 
your answer? 


6. What is your attitude toward the policy or slogan, “My country right or 
wrong”? 


This class discussion of poetry should contribute toward the 
development of tolerance and of those social attitudes desired. 
Following the discussion, too, students may be interested enough 
to contribute lines from poems or entire poems which they have 
wished to memorize because of interest in the skillful expression of 
an idea. 

The teacher should present a reading list consisting of a va- 
riety of poems for individual reading. This reading may take place 
in the classroom as well as outside. The English class should be an 
informal environment in which students engage in a variety of 
experiences. Instead of requiring poetry reports, the teacher could 
complete the “free-reading” program by permitting students to 
form groups in which they may discuss and share ideas in poetry 
they read or to read poems together. A general class discussion of 
the individual reading program would also be desirable; or the 
teacher, if time permits, may have a conference with each student 
in which the two share and exchange ideas, opinions, and reactions 


to poems. 
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Another effective way of completing an individual reading unit 
on poetry is to have each student write a brief summary and evalua- 
tion of poems read. Too, students may write a series of papers in 
which they express their thoughts, opinions, and attitudes toward 
the poetry they have read. Such general topics as the following 
could possibly be used for the papers: 

1. Contrast the attitudes toward war expressed in the poems read. 


2. Select any one idea that particularly interests you and contrast it with your 
own ideas. 


3. Discuss the skill that individual poets exhibit in portraying the same idea. 
4. Discuss the admirable characters you have found in the narrative poems. 
5. Contrast any two characters. 


6. Discuss interesting places you have found in the poems read. 


Some students may even be stimulated to write poetry them- 
selves. If such interest is demonstrated, the teacher must then give 
assistance in writing verse. 

Other poems relating to social issues could be discussed in the 
same way as those described. For instance, there is Wordsworth’s 
pastoral poem “Michael.” In this poem, in simple language, Words- 
worth shows the conflict between love of property and paternal 
love. For comparison there is the love of property emphasized in 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga or in the movie Three Girls Grow Up. 
In the latter two, parents or husbands are so thoroughly engrossed 
in business or in the acquisition of property or money that they 
neglect their families. There is that love of tangible objects, the 
barn and cattle for Adoniram Penn in “The Revolt of Mother’ or 
the love of a house as in Craig’s Wife. 

Tennyson’s long narrative poem, “Dora,” a Victorian domestic 
piece, is an excellent example of the authoritarian influence of 
the home in which parents expect children to acquiesce in parents’ 
plans for children. 

Related in theme with that of the love of property is the poem 
by Sandburg,” Money,” from The People, Yes. Sandburg enumer- 
ates all the things money can buy. It can buy whatever we want— 
except love, freedom, personality, silence, peace, immortality. It 
is a power, a cushion, the root of evil. Men fight, steal, kill, swin- 
dle, and walk as hypocrites for money. Nations fight each other 
for money. As a result trunkloads of amputated arms and legs 
are hauled away. Money, in fact, is the root of much trouble in 


America today, Hence, it is right that teachers should discuss it 
with students. 
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The poems dealing with social injustices may be included. The 
English teacher is justified occasionally in taking his students on 
excursions or field trips into the community and city that they may 
directly experience or observe conditions as they exist in some fac- 
tories and slums even today. Literature then becomes even more 
meaningful. Some poems that may prove of interest to students 
are “The Flower Factory” by Florence Wilkinson; “The Factories” 
by Margaret Widdemer; “The Man with the Hoe” by Edwin 
Markham; “The Cry of the Children” by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing; and “The Song of the Shirt” by Thomas Hood. 

In modern America we are striving, at least educators and ideal- 
ists are, to supplant superstition, credulity, and submission to the 
power of suggestion by scientific attitudes. James Oppenheim’s 
poem “The Slave” reflects the enthrallment of man to superstition. 
He depicts the slave set free—chains removed. Still he is a slave 
to servility, bound to sloth and indolence, fear, superstition, igno- 
rance, suspicion, savagery—a greater prison in many ways. 

Somewhat in contrast to “The Slave” is “Inventions of Man,” 
contributed by Carl Sandburg. He portrays man as an inventor, the 
“dreamer of dreams” who accomplished what at that time was 
considered the impossible. 

In “Dictators” Sandburg alludes to an important modern prob- 
lem, authoritarian leadership and dictatorship. He stresses the fact 
that these leaders must constantly strive to maintain their posi- 
tion, must in the last analysis deny freedom. 

These methods to be employed with poetry are applicable to 
the teaching of all types of literature. They have been presented to 
give renewed emphasis to the fact that literature contains life prob- 
lems that are of basic importance to youth and that classroom treat- 
. ment of the materials should require thoughtful rather than factual 
responses. What all teachers should avoid in the use of literature 
is the mere reading of books for the sake of activity. More to be 
desired is the clarification of students’ understanding of human 
living and of social and personal problems. Through these activi- 
ties with literature the teacher can help liberate intelligent be- 
havior in students. 
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Easy and Interesting Fiction for the 
Handicapped Reader 


J. T. Hunt 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
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 psagpeseie or recommending good interesting books for study 
or recreational reading is a responsibility common to all 
teachers of English and reading in the secondary school. The wide 
range of individual differences in social and mental maturity, in 
reading ability, and in interests and attitudes, however, often re- 
sults in this responsibility becoming a perplexing task. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest easy and interesting 
books of fiction which will be useful for the handicapped reader." 
The handicapped reader is one whose reading achievement level, 
for one reason or another, is several grades below his actual grade 
placement. Since his levels of interest and social maturity, however, 
are likely to be close to the average for his age, most of the books 
written for the younger child, even though at his reading level, will 
appear too childish. 

For several years the writer has been evaluating and listing 
books suitable for the secondary school pupil of below average 
reading ability. In order to check further against his own evalua- 
tions and to add new titles, he requested publishers, teachers, li- 
brarians, and reading specialists to submit titles of books, preferably 
of recent copyright, having a high interest appeal for junior and 
senior high school pupils but of a middle grades difficulty level. 
Pupils in each of the grades from 7-12 were asked to list two or 
more books which they had enjoyed recently and which could be 
read easily and quickly. Students in the writer’s graduate classes 
in reading at the secondary level have reported books found to be 
most useful in their own classes and have assisted in the evaluation 
of new and recent books. 

Approximate reading difficulty levels are indicated by R; top 
interest levels, by 7. The symbols R 5, I 10, for example, mean that 
the book has a difficulty level of about fifth grade but an average 
interest level for pupils as high as tenth grade. The indicated 


1 This is the second of a series of three articles on reading materials. See also 
“Easy Non-Fictional Materials for the Handicapped Reader” which appeared in the 
March 1956 High School Journal. The third article, “Free and Inexpensive Reading 
Materials,” is scheduled for the May number of the High School Journal. 
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difficulty and interest levels should not be considered as exact meas- 
ures but only as estimates or averages for groups. The writer's 
evaluations have been checked against graded book lists of pub- 
lishers and librarians, book reviews, comments of teachers and pu- 
pils from classroom use, reading lists of individual pupils, published 
difficulty levels as shown by readability formulas, and evaluations 
by experienced teachers, librarians, and reading specialists. 

Prices were taken from the latest available lists with most 
quoted from 1955 catalogues. Since only books currently listed have 
been included in this article, teachers may be aware of the omission 
of some old favorites which are now out of print. Although the fol- 
lowing list has approximately 500 titles, it is selective and repre- 
sentative rather than complete. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

Only two books in the simplified Thorndike Library remain: Hans Brinker 
by Dodge and A Wonder Book by Hawthorne. Each is at the fifth grade level 
of difficulty and sells for 88c. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

R 5, 19, $2.00: Smith, Football Twins, Little League Catcher; Treat, Boy 
Jockey; Grosscup, The Winning Spirit. 

R 6-8, 16 up, $2.50: O’Rourke, Bonus Rookie, The Catcher and the Manager, 
Flashing Spikes, The Football Gravy Train; Weeks, The Hard Way; Fitzgerald, 
Yankee Rookie. 

R 6-8, 16 up, collections: The Argosy Book of Adventure Stories, The Argosy 
Book of Sea Stories, The Argosy Book of Sports Stories, Sport Tales and Anec- 
dotes, A Treasury of Horse Stories, A Treasury of Sea Stories. 


COWARD McCANN, INC., 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

R 3-4, 18; Bishop, The Ferryman and The Five Chinese Brothers; Gag, Gone 
Is Gone and Millions of Cats. 

R4-5, 19: Andersen’s Fairy Tales, $3.00; Baker, Necessary Nellie, $2.75; 
Bloch, Big Steve: The Double Quick Tunnelman, $2.50; Clewes, The Mystery of 
the Scarlet Daffodil, $2.50; Gag, Tales from Grimm, $3.00, More Tales from 
Grimm, $2.75, and Three Gay Tales from Grimm, $2.00. 

R 5-6, 110: Nesbit, The New Treasure Seekers, The Treasure Seekers, The 
Would-Be Goods, $2.50; Yates, Mountain Born, $2.75, and A Place for Peter, 
$2.50; Blair, Tall Tale America, $3.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The following list at $2.50 unless otherwise marked: Bulla, Johnny Hong 
of Chinatown, Riding the Pony Express, Secret Valley, R3, 16-8; Meadow- 
croft, On Indian Trails, R 3-4, 16-8; Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare, R5, 15 
up; Carr, Children of the Covered Wagon, R5, 19, $3.00; Lochlons, Squeeze 
Play and Stretch Makes a Basket, R5, 110; Mariott, Winter-Telling Stories, 
R5, 110; McSpadden, Stories from Dickens, R5, 15 up; $2.25; Lovelace, The 
Golden Wedge, R 6, I 6 up, $2.75; Reck, The American Boy Anthology, R 7, 
I 6 up, $3.00. 
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E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY, INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


A large collection of Children’s Illustrated Classics at approximately $1.95 
has several titles at a fifth to sixth grade reading level, including Pinnochio, 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights, The Coral Island, Robin Hood, Black 
Beauty, The Cuckoo Clock, Heidi, Swiss Family Robinson, and Robinson Crusoe. 

Books by Mukerji, R 5-6, 19-10, $2.50 to $3.00: Gay Neck: The Story of a 
Pigeon; Ghond: The Hunter; Chief of the Herd; Hari: The Jungle Lad; 
Kari: The Elephant. 

Collections by Harper, R 4-6, 19-10, $3.00: Easter Chimes; Merry Christmas 
to You, Ghosts and Goblins; The Harvest Feast; Yankee Yarns: Stories from 
the Northeastern States; Where the Redbird Flies: Stories from the Southeast- 
ern States; Down in Dixie: Stories from the South Central States. 

R5, 17-9, $1.50 to $2.25: Rosvall, The Very Stupid Folk; Urbahns, The 
Tangled Web; Vassos, Rex and Lobo; Carey, Fairy Tales of Long Ago. 
FARRAR, STRAUS, AND YOUNG, INC., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

R4, 18, $2.50: Franklin, Sheba; Garst, Ten Gallon Hat; and Streeter and 
Francis, The Phantom Steer. 

R5, 110: Person, Bar-Face, $2.50; Musgrave, Catherine’s Bells, $2.75; Woody, 
Ballet in the Barn, $3.00. 

R 6-7, 16 up, $2.00 to $2.95: Andler, The Signal Net and The Stolen Spruce; 
Wibberley, Deadman’s Cave, The Secret of the Hawk, and The King’s Beard; 
Person, Trouble on the Trace and The Land and the Water; Garst, Texas Trail 
Drive; Dean, Border Bullets; Webster, Rookie from Junction Flats; Franklin, 
Mining the Iron Mask. 

R7-8, 17 up, $2.00 to $2.75: Waldman, Glory Boy and Basketball Scandal; 


Webster, Dodger Doubleheader; Dean, The White Ox; Carr, Gravel Gold; 
Brucker, Summer Date. 


GARRARD PRESS, Champaign, Illinois. 


The titles of the six books in the Pleasure Reading Series are Fairy Stories, 
Famous Stories, Aesop’s Stories, Old World Stories, Far East Stories, Bible 
Stories, and Gospel Stories. These books are designed for “pleasure reading for 
children in the third grade and up,” with the vocabulary controlled by the 
First Thousand Words for Children’s Reading. School price for each book is 
$1.50. 

The 32-page catalog of Dolch Materials describes many games, devices, and 
books of interest to remedial reading teachers. 

GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

More than 60 “Readable Classics” and about 30 titles in the Modern Litera- 
ture series are available. : 

The adapted classics range in difficulty from the fifth to the eighth grade 
and are on a junior and senior high school interest level. List prices range 
from $1.56 to $2.40 in cloth-bound editions. To old standbys such as Count of 
Monte Cristo, Huckleberry Finn, Les Miserables, Mr. Pickwick, Moby Dick, Ben 
Hur, and Connecticut Yankee have been added recently Men of Iron, Oregon 
Trail, Return of the Native, Scarlet Letter, and White Company. 

The Modern Literature series includes such favorites as Anna and the King 
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of Siam, Cheaper by the Dozen, The Citadel, Life with Father, Red Badge of 
Courage, The Bounty Trilogy, Cimarron, Drums along the Mohawk, and 
Penrod. Some of these have been abridged; prices are from $1.64 to $3.00. 


GROSSETT AND DUNLAP, INC., 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


Young Readers Bookshelf, approximately 190 pp., $1.00, R 4-6, 17-9: Young 
Readers Adventure Stories, Young Readers Animal Stories, and “Young 
Readers” Baseball Stories, Basketball Stories, Cowboy Stories, Dog Stories, Foot- 
ball Stories, Horse Stories, Indian Stories, Mystery Stories, Outdoor Sports 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, Sports Stories and Wild Life Stories. 

Illustrated Junior Library, $1.50, R4-6, 110: Little Men, Little Women, 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Hans Brinker, Black Beauty, Aesop’s Fables, Heidi, 
Jo’s Boys, Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Adventures of Pinoccio, Three 
Musketeers, Jungle Book, Treasure Island, and others. 

Teen-Age Library, 256 pp., $1.25, R7, 17 up: 26 titles including Teen-Age 
Aviation Stories, Teen-Age Baseball Stories, Teen-Age Basketball Stories, Teen- 
Age Football Stories, Teen-Age Fiction Stories, Teen-Age Sea Stories, and Teen- 
Age Sports Parade. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE, 8 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Interest level will be about three to five grade levels above difficulty level 
for the following titles, with most listed at $2.50: 

R5: Blind Colt, Buffalo Harvest, Hunted Horses and Stolen Pony by Glen 
Rounds. 

R6: Ol’ Paul—the Mighty Logger and Rodeo by Rounds; Chip—the Dam 
Builder and Kalak of the Ice by Jim Kjelgaard; Haunts of Drowning Creek and 
Wild Dogs of Drowning Creek by Manly Wade Wellman. 

R6-7: Big Red, Forest Patrol, Irish Red, Rebel Siege, Snow Dog, Trailing 
Trouble, and Wild Trek by Kjelgaard; Gid Granger, Hudson Bay Express, and 
Partners of Powder Hole by Robert Davis; Double Play, Knockout, and Son 
of the Coach by Philip Harkins. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 

R 4-5, 18-10: Hollings, Seabird, Tree in the Trail, Minn of the Mississippi, 
$3.00; Franklin, Monte, Tricky, $2.25; Chase, The Jack Tales, $3.00. 

R 5-6, 110: Peck, Pecos Bill and Lightning, $2.50; Jones, Spooks of the 
Valley, $2.50; Seth-Smith, Vagabonds All, $2.50; Hayes, Skid, $2.50. 

R 6-7, 110-12: Chase, Grandfather Tales, $2.75; Franklin, Pancho, $2.50; 
Penney, Tales of the Cheyennes, $2.25; Judson, The Green Ginger Jar (They 
Came From China), Lost Violin (They Came From Bohemia), $2.75; Harper, 
Dog Show, $2.75. 

R7-8, 17 up: Kent, He Went With Vasco da Gama, He Went With Marco 
Polo, $3.00; Coolidge, Legends of the North, Greek Myths, $3.00; Means, Great 
Day in the Morning, Shuttered Windows, $2.75; Forbes, Johnny Tremain, $1.80; 
Schaeffer, Shane, $2.50. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

The Classics for Enjoyment Series sells for $1.60 each for the twelve titles 
now available: David Copperfield, Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, Oliver Twist, A Tale 
of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Lorna Doone, Pride and Prejudice, Short Stories 
(Poe), Moby Dick, Les Miserables, and Wuthering Heights. The plot, style, 
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and characters are unchanged but each classic has been simplified to a reading 
level of about grade 6-8. 


LANTERN PRESS, INC., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Young Heroes Library, R 4-5, 17-9, $2.50: Coombs, Young Circus Detective, 
Young Infield Rookie, Young Pony Express Rider; Kroll, Young Sioux Warrior, 
Young Sand Hills Cowboy, Young Crow Raider; Loring, Young Buckskin Spy; 
Elam, Young Visitor to Mars. 

Young Readers Bookshelf, R 5-6, 19-10, $2.50, 21 titles by Coombs, Furman, 
and others: Baseball Stories, Basketball Stories, Cowboy Stories, Football Stories, 
Indian Stories, Detective Stories, Railroad Stories, Mystery Stories, Sports Treas- 
ury, Stories of the West, Stories of the Diamond. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts. 

R 4-6, 19-11: Boylston, the Sue Barton Series, Student Nurse, Senior Nurse, 
Visiting Nurse, etc., $3.00; Dietz, the Jeff White Series, Young Woodsman, 
Young Trapper, etc., $2.75; Lawson, Ben and Me, Mr. Wilmers, $2.75; Meigs, 
The Trade Winds, Swift Rivers, Call of the Mountain, $3.00 to $3.75; Nordhoff 
and Hall, Falcons of France, $3.75; Nordhoff, The Pearl Lagoon, $3.00; Powers, 
A Long Way to Frisco, $2.75. 

R 6-8, 16 up, $3.00; Story collections: Bates, Colonel Julian; Boucher and 
McComas, The Best from Fantasy and Science Fiction; Haycox, Rough Justice, 
By Rope and Lead, Pioneer Loves, and Murder on the Frontier. 

R 6-8, 16 up: Ball, Piney, $3.00; Cronin, The Citadel, Keys to the Kingdom, 
$3.50; Edmonds, Drums along the Mohawk, In the Hands of the Senecas, $4.00 
and $3.00; Forester, the Hornblower series, $2.50 to $4.50; Hawes, The Dark 
Frigate, The Great Quest, $3.50; Hilton, Goodbye Mr. Chips, Random Harvest, 
$2.50 and $3.50; Lancaster, No Bugles Tonight, Phantom Fortress, and Guns in 
the Forest, $3.75; Lane, The Fire Raft, $2.75; Nordhoff and Hall, Men against 
the Sea, Pitcairn’s Island, $3.75; Salinger, Catcher in the Rye, $3.00; Shella- 
barger, The King’s Cavalier, $4.00; Whitney, Intrigue in Baltimore, $3.00. 


LIVERIGHT PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


Les Miserables (adapted), R 5, 112, $1.20. 


LONGMAN’S, GREEN AND COMPANY, INC., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


The New Method Supplementary Readers, adapted by West for grades 1-7 
in English schools are paperbound and sell at 25c to 55c. Of the 50 titles, 29 
are available in this country, including these representative titles: R 2-3, Gul- 
liver’s Travels, The Hair Tree; R3-4, From Earth to the Moon, Robinson 
Crusoe, The Count of Monte Cristo; R4-5, Jungle John, The Deerslayer, The 
Black Tulip, Lorna Doone, The Cat of Bubastes; R5-6, Black Arrow, King 
Solomon’s Mines, Treasure Island, David Copperfield. 

The Longman’s Simplified English Series is designed for secondary pupils 
and adults of about fourth to sixth grade reading level. Some of the titles 
available here at about 50c in a paper edition are these: Pride and Prejudice, 
The Coral Island, A Tale of Two Cities, The Three Musketeers, Three Men in 
a Boat, Kidnapped, The Gorilla Hunters, A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, 
and Around the World in Eighty Days. 
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Additional reading series for the adolescent and adult of limited reading 
ability are available from the London office of Longman’s, 6 and 7 Clifford 
Street, London, W. 1. 


POCKET BOOKS, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Comet Book and Pocket Book Jr. series are written on a comparatively 
low difficulty level for the teen-age group and sell for 35c. Quite a few of these 
books are distributed by the Teen Age Book Club. Some of the titles (R 5-8) 
which retarded students will read with interest are Back to Treasure Island by 
Calahan; Black Beauty by Sewell; Black Storm by Hinkle; Buffalo Bill by 
Garst; Lightning on Ice and Touchdown Twins by Harkins; Wolf Dogs of the 
North by Hines; Husky by Montgomery; Mountain Pony by Larom; Ship With- 
out a Crew, The Wind in the Rigging, and Tattooed Man by Pease; Cowdog 
by Andrews; Big Red and Forest Patrol by Kjelgaard; Sponger’s Jinx by Sackett. 

Many classics are available in the original form through the Cardinal, Giant 
Cardinal, Pocket, and Pocket Library series. Two favorites are abridged, Moby 
Dick and Oliver Twist. The following titles are at about an eighth or ninth 
grade difficulty level: The Little World of Don Camillo by Guareschi; The Big 
Sky by Guthrie; Call of the Wild by London; Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court by Twain; Covered Wagon by Hough; Great Tales of Fantasy 
and Imagination; My Best Science Fiction Story, New Tales of Space and Time, 
The Pocket Reader, Case Book of Sherlock Holmes, Pocket Book of Short 
Stories, Pocket Book of Western Stories. All of these sell for 25c. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

R 6-8, 110-12, $2.50-$2.75: Blackstock, Rue Plays the Game; Evans, Tim’s 
Place; Meg, Plenty of Pirates; McCormick, Bases Loaded, Eagle Scout, Fielder’s 
Choice, First and Ten, Grand-Slam Homer, Legion Tourney, The Three-Two 
Pitch; Harnet, The Drawbridge Gate; Blair, Tall Tale America, Coatsworth, 
Here I Stay; Davison, Red Heifer; McGraw, Moccasin Trail, Crown Fire, and 
Sawdust in His Shoes. 


BENJAMIN M. SANBORN, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


The Famous Story series consists of eight classics adapted and retold by 
Frank L. Beals, and designed for grades 5-9. They range in difficulty from 
about grade 4 to 7 and are listed here in approximate order of difficulty: 
Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, Three Musketeers, Deerslayer, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Moby Dick, Two Years Before the Mast, and Prince and the Pauper. 

Each volume has from 108 to 172 pages, about 20 black-and-white illustra- 
tions, a word list, and lists at $1.52. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


The 15 “simplified classics and other easy reading” books range in diffi- 
culty from fourth to sixth grade, in interest from seventh to twelfth, and in 
price from $1.80 to $2.24. Each of the following books is well illustrated and in 
large print: Around the World in Eighty Days, Captains Courageous, David 
Copperfield, Eight Treasured Stories, Huckleberry Finn, Last of the Mohicans, 
Lorna Doone, Moby Dick, Robinson Crusoe, Silas Marner, Six Great Stories, 
The Years Between, Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, and When Washington 
Danced. 
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At a second or third grade difficulty level with an interest level up to grade 
8 are The Boxcar Children and Surprise Island by Warner, $1.48; The Six Rob- 
bens by Obermeyer, $1.29; The Flying Trunk (Andersen's fairy tales), $2.00; 
and Hidden Silver by Faulkner, $1.48. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

R 4-5, 110-12: Brown, Crazy Quilt, $1.56; James, Smoky, $1.84; Renik, A 
Touchdown for Doc, $2.00; Machetanz, Panuck: Eskimo Sled Dog, $2.50. 

R6, 15 up: Barrie, Peter Pan and Wendy, $4.00; Berry, The Wavering 
Flame, $3.00; Douglas, Freedom River, $3.00; Hemingway, The Old Man and 
the Sea, $3.00; Kalashnikoff, The Defender, $2.00; De Jong, The Level Land, 
$2.25; Gatti, Saranga the Pygmy, $2.75. 


STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas. 


The Treasure Books, adapted by Pulliam and Darby, are recommended for 
the middle grades and for remedial use in the junior and senior high school. 
Readability was determined by the Winnetka Chart. The books in this high 
interest-low difficulty level are Stories I Like (a collection of fairy stories by 
Andersen and others) , R 2.6, $2.00; Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, R 3.1, $1.32; Gulliver’s Travels, R 3.7, $2.00; and Kidnapped, R 4.3, 
$2.00. 


MACRAE SMITH COMPANY, 225 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Anthologies, R 4-5, 18-10: Pannell and Cavanah, Holiday Round Up, $3.50; 
Sechrist, Red Letter Days, Thirteen Ghostly Yarns, Heigh-Ho for Halloween, 
Christmas Everywhere, and Once in the First Times: Folk Tales from the 
Philippines, all at $2.75. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, the Club publishes and distributes a 
large number of books at various difficulty and interest levels at prices from 
25c to 50c with quantity discounts. 

Among the easier books of the current “best-seller” list are these: Hinkle, 
Silver, Tawny, Mustang, Shag, and Black Storm; Felson, Hot Rod and Bertie 
Makes a Break; Montgomery, Midnight Husky and Gray Wolf; Kjelgaard, Big 
Red and Forest Patrol; Benson, Junior Miss; Pyle, Men of Iron (abridged) ; Al- 
cott, Little Women (abridged); White, The Lion’s Paw; Hough, The Covered 
Wagon; Allen, The Mudhen; Brand, Brother of the Cheyennes; Miller, Two 
Hands and a Knife; Dirlam (ed.), Animal Tales. 

Illustrative of popular but slightly more difficult books are these: London, 
White Fang; Dobie, The Mustangs; Crane, The Red Badge of Courage; Dana, 
Two Years Before the Mast; Wilson, Ruggles of Red Gap; Lambert, Star- 
Spangled Summer; Stevenson, The Black Arrow; Sperry, Wagons Westward; 
Kipling, Captains Courageous; Hilton, Lost Horizon. 

For information on how to start a book club, write to the club’s director, 
William D. Boutwell. 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The following titles range from $1.50 to $3.00 with most at about $2.50. 
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R 3-4, 18: Lentil and The Man Who Lost His Head by McCloskey; Great- 
Grandfather in the Honey Tree by Swayne; Oley the Sea Monster by Ets. 

R 4-5, 18-10: Sam and the Superdroop by Leaf; Homer Price and Canter- 
burg Tales by McCloskey; The Good Master by Seredy; The Mule Skinners by 
Richardson; Daughter of the Mountain by Rankin; Blue Willow, Little Vic, 
and River Ranch by Gates. 

R 6-7, 110-12: Dog Next Door by Robertson; Trigger John’s Son by Robin- 
son; The Singing Tree and White Stag by Seredy; Hidden Treasure of Glaston 
by Jewett; Tree of Freedom by Caudill. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHER CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

The HILD (High Interest-Low Difficulty) Corrective Reading Program has 
two series with each title listed at $1.32. 

The Junior Everyreader Series is at the third grade level in difficulty and 
from third to tenth grade in interest: Robin Hood Stories, Old Testament 
Stories, Greek and Roman Myths, The Trojan War, and King Arthur and His 
Knights. 

The Everyreader Series is at fourth grade difficulty and about fifth to twelfth 
grade interest level: To Have and to Hold, Cases of Sherlock Holmes, The 
Gold Bug and Other Stories, Men of Iron, Ben Hur, The Flamingo Feather, 
The Count of Monte Cristo, Simon Bolivar, Juarez: Hero of Mexico, A Tale of 
Two Cities, and Ivanhoe. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 


The American Adventure Series is a graded reading series for corrective 
reading groups in elementary and secondary schools. Each book lists at $1.72 
and is an original story written to have a high interest level but a low read- 
ability level. Two or more books are available at each of the readability levels 
from level A (grade 2) to level E (grade 6): Friday—the Arapaho Indian and 
Squanto and the Pilgrims at level A; Alec Majors, Pilot Jack Knight, and Chief 
Black Hawk at level B; Cowboys and Cattle Trails and Kit Carson at level C; 
Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill Hickock, and Davy Crockett at level D; and Daniel 
Boone, Fur Trappers of the Old West, The Rush for Gold, and John Paul 
fones at level E. 


JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Simplified Classics (Pixie Books), R 4-5, $1.00: Alice in Wonderland, Five 
Little Peppers, Hans Brinker, Heidi, Kidnapped, Robinson Crusoe, Tom Saw- 
yer, and Treasure Island. 

General Fiction, R7, 17 up, $2.50: Bucky Forrester and The Purple Tide 
by Silliman; Ho-Ming: Girl of New China and Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
by Lewis; Son of the Hawk by Raddall; Stocky: Boy of West Texas by Baker; 
Storm Canvas by Sperry; Summer in Their Eyes by Anderson; and With Daniel 
Boone on the Caroliny Trail by Key. 

Science Fiction, R7, 17 up, $2.00; Earthbound by Lesser; Find the Feathered 
Serpent by Hunter; Islands in the Sky by Clark; Marooned on Mars by del 


Rey; Rocket Journey by St. John; Rocket to Luna by Marsten; Son of the Stars 
by Jones. 
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Too Many to Learn 


Jack R. FRYMIER 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida 
KR 


"ate upon a time there was a school, and in this school were 
many boys and girls. There were some who studied English 
while others worked on art. There were some who liked biology 
but others trigonometry. There were also some who wanted to 
learn about their own native land. This story is about those boys 
and girls. 

They were forty in number and they had one teacher. For four 
or five months the teacher worked to help the aggregation become 
a group and to achieve some experiences in learning that were 
worthwhile. Throughout this entire period there were some occa- 
sions on which they did good work. Most of the time, however, 
because of the noise, side discussions, apparent disinterest, and their 
seeming inability to determine direction or follow external guide, 
they could not learn. Some individual members had occasional 
learning, but on the whole the class was quite unsuccessful. There 
were just too many people in one room for them to learn. 

One day after the holidays the teacher, thoroughly discouraged 
after having tried class discussions, lectures, small group work, in- 
dividual projects and frequent movies without success, grasped 
for a straw in the wind. Without warning, he split the group into 
two sections of twenty each. Each section was to meet for twenty- 
five minutes in a regular class period and to spend the remainder 
of the time in a study period in the school library. Since this par- 
ticular school had no special study halls during the regular school 
day and since it was customary to provide them some such time 
during each class period, this arrangement was quite satisfactory 
and in keeping with the over-all school policy. Of course it created 
certain problems with the librarian, but when the emergency and 
experimental arrangement of the situation were considered, an 
agreement was easily reached. The new class began. 

From the start there was a definite change in the quality of ex- 
periences the students had. The amount and type of interaction 
between students and between the teacher and the students were 
greatly improved. There was a more effective face-to-face relation- 
ship. Communication was better. It was much easier and more 
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effective to exchange ideas in small groups. Listening was more ap- 
parent and of more value, too. Students and teacher alike could 
hear what each and every person said. And because the size of the 
class was small, more people became involved. Many jumped into 
discussions because they felt a part of the small group, whereas in 
the large assembly these same persons had failed to participate 
or to commit themselves before so many eyes. 

There was a very great sense of belonging. Each person seemed 
to feel that his presence and his ideas were important. In the large 
group he had just been a body in a chair to answer “here” when the 
roll was called. Now he became essential to group success. Because 
it was possible to look at others while speaking or listening, people 
became more considerate. Before, when disagreements arose, they 
would immediately be followed by a verbal free-for-all. Jibes, 
barbed comments, accusations, and uncontrollable discussion had 
been the pattern, though an occasional sensible statement some- 
times sneaked in. Before, the teacher had the option of running 
the class like an army or not controlling it at all. It could not 
control itself. In the small-group situation there was no necessity 
for external control at all. Each group served as its own source of 
control. It was not necessary for the instructor to check irrelevant 
discussion or noise in the smaller groups; such things just did not 
occur, 

Still another factor developed which had not existed in the 
large class. The teacher became a part of the group. Before he 
had actually been apart from the group. By the very nature of the 
size of the class he had been required to stand, thus placing him- 
self on a different level than the group. He had to face them to be 
seen and heard, and he had always been at the front of the room 
to keep some semblance of order. In the smaller sections it became 
possible for everybody to face one another, and the teacher, auto- 
matically and without regard for his physical presence, simply 
fitted into the environment naturally. 

Was there anything important about this entire incident? First, 
the smaller group arrangement was a decided improvement. More 
learning occurred; it was of a more desirable type; there was more 
effective understanding between teacher and students; there was 
a better attitude about learning in general and history in par- 
ticular after the change; and there was a much more pleasant at- 
mosphere for all concerned. Without exception, all changes ap- 
peared to be for the better. The teacher even questioned each 
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student specifically on two separate occasions concerning the change, 
and all eighty replies were for the change, without exception. 

The second point, however, is also important. In spite of the 
changes which resulted, only one factor was altered at the outset 
—the size of the group. The students, teacher, room, time, subject, 
and materials were all the same. Only the size of the group was 
changed. Nothing more. 

“What is significant about all this?” you might well ask. Just 
this. There was something vitally different about those same pupils 
in a smaller group. Before, there had been noise; afterwards, at- 
tentive purpose. Before, there had been boisterousness; after the 
change, cooperation. Where there had been inattention, attention 
developed. Where there had been chaos, order emerged. Where 
there had been argument, discussion occurred. Where there had 
been talking, communication arose. And all in a matter of days. 

But the pupils were the very same ones. They had not changed 
very much. They had not grown or matured or learned or appre- 
ciated to any real extent. And the teacher was the same. So why 
the change? Because of the difference in group size. There were 
just fewer there, but greater power. 

People work in groups. In schools, homes, factories, churches, 
and businesses people work together—seldom alone. Boys and girls 
must learn to work productively and effectively with other people. 
But schools must create situations and circumstances which will 
promote group progress and process rather than hinder those 
things. Optimum size seems to be a vital factor. 

Schools must devise situations in which a number of persons 
can meet together and effectively share their creative potential. 
Fifteen or twenty can do this much better than thirty or more. 

Tradition has created a magical, almost mythical respect for a 
school-group size of thirty. But what is there in research to prove 
that thirty is an ideal-practical limit? What is there in everyday 
experience to indicate that such a number is good? Why not twenty, 
say, or even fifteen? Isn’t it possible that teachers might be able to 
accomplish much more if each group was limited to only twenty? 

Schools will only be really worthwhile if they educate, and this 
they can do better if class sizes are reduced to an educable number. 
Compromises are not in order. Teachers need an ideal situation, 
and the only way to get one is to make it. They must examine 
their own schools and their kids and themselves. 

Smaller classes mean better teaching. 
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What the High Schools Will Be 
Emphasizing During 1970-1980! 


B. EvERARD BLANCHARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Kunkle, Ohio 


KR 


HE CURRICULA of the present day high school have been 
systematized, formulated, and motivated during the past dec- 
ade or more by the philosophy of competent educators. The ac- 
tivities of school administrators and teaching personnel have been 
influenced to some extent by investigations resulting from reputable 
and reliable research workers. It is often stated that it takes about 
ten years or more for a fact in educational research to reach a 
point where it is actually applied to a particular school system. If 
this assumption can be accepted as being true, the future status 
of what is to be emphasized in the high schools of our country will 
tend to show a shifting of educational philosophy, as well as 
changes in emphases of subject matter for our youth of the future. 
In the first place, our current public school systems may be 
said to be the result of research activity sponsored some ten, per- 
haps, twenty years ago. In an attempt to keep practice consistent 
with theory, the lag in a research attitude on the part of school 
people has created a sense of confusion and conflict in educational 
circles. 

Between 1970-1980, we may expect a continuing interest in gen- 
eral education as a prelude to specialization. This interest in spe- 
cialization will also be accompanied by an increased introduction 
of new course content in the areas of Physical Health and Disease. 
Courses currently taught will be either eliminated, modified, or 
altered to meet the changing living standards of a complex civiliza- 
tion. The focus of attention will center on health problems. 

The second major concern of educators during this period will 
be in the area of Behavior and Personality. Many courses pres- 
ently regarded as fads and frills will receive undue recognition in 
the near future. For example, psychiatry just a few years awo was 
frowned upon. Today, it is gradually being absorbed into our 
everyday thinking and this new area in medicine has opened new 
avenues in solving the many problems of the maladjusted in our 


1 Excerpts of a research project initiated by the writer under the title of “Studies 
Reported by the Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life, 1948-1951,” The Research 
Quarterly, p. 246, May 1955. 
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society. Studies in progress at the current time will reveal many 
answers to human behavior which are presently puzzling and re- 
main unsolved. 

The third area of the curriculum which will predominate 
during this period will center about Social, Economic, and Cultural 
Factors. The interest which has been stimulated in this direction 
during the past decade or more will be accented in the next quarter 
of a century. While growth-and-development is commanding a 
great deal of attention at the moment, only a passive interest will 
be reflected in this area in the distant future. 

The skeptical person may react to such statements desiring to 
know the justification of such reasoning. Such a reaction is entirely 
reasonable. In a survey by the writer covering some 3,304 research 
projects as related to children and carried on from 1948-1951, ap- 
proximately 29 per cent were devoted to “Physical Health and Dis- 
ease,” while only 9 per cent concerned themselves with “Growth 
and Development.” In a comparative analysis of six important 
areas of research as related to child life, the frequency of mention 
rank these areas as follows; Physical Health and Disease, 957; Be- 
havior and Personality, 707; Social, Economic, and Cultural Fac- 
tors, 636; Educational Process, 341; Growth and Development, 
309; and Pregnancy and the Prenatal Period, 264. 

If the research carried on at the present has as much effect on 
the public schools and its curricula as the studies completed some 
ten to twenty years ago, we may expect changes taking place gradu- 
ally in our institutions of higher education preparing individuals 
for the teaching profession. The state department of education of 
each state will also undergo a complete revision as to its certifica- 
tion requirements for prospective teaching personnel and adminis- 
trators and along this same line we may expect the processes of 
recruiting prospective teachers to change emphasizing quality 
rather than quantity. 

If the American dream of optimum education by 1970 or 1980 
for everybody is fulfilled—the United States Office of Education 
estimates that we will be serving some 3,953,000 college students, 
perhaps more—we will need of necessity to be guided by sound 
thinking initiated by research workers. No other source of ideas 
is better suited to the training of our youth than the concepts ar- 
rived at by reputable and competent people in the field of research. 


Highway Safety Facts 
KR 


HE NATION’S worst automobile accident toll in history 

was recorded in 1955. Traffic deaths totaled 37,800 last year 
compared with 35,500 in 1954. The injury count reached 2,158,000 
compared with 1,960,000 in the previous year. 

These figures are taken from Fatal Fallacies, the twenty-second 
in an annual series of traffic accident data booklets published by 
The Travelers. Accident facts from every state in the nation are 
collected and analyzed for the booklet by Travelers statisticians. 

Excessive speed was the most dangerous driving mistake again 
in 1955, killing 12,700. The 1954 total was 12,380 persons. The 
injury total resulting from excessive speed was 702,560, compared 
with 659,000 in 1954. 

The pedestrian record was the only bright spot in the 1955 
accident picture. It reflected improvement for the fifth consecutive 
year. Pedestrian casualties were reduced to 230,400, compared with 
235,060 in 1954. 

Drivers under 25 years of age were involved in more than 27% 
of 1955’s fatal accidents, although they comprise only about 14% of 
the total of all the nation’s drivers. 

Weekend crashes accounted for 15,730 killed and 766,090 in- 
jured. The 1954 weekend record was 13,980 killed and 678,000 
injured. 

Crossing between intersections, “jay walking,” and stepping 
into the street from behind parked cars are the chief causes of 
pedestrian deaths and injuries. 

The booklet also reveals that one out of every 75 persons in the 
United States became a traffic casualty in 1955. 

Eighty-five per cent of the vehicles involved in accidents were 
passenger cars. 

Twenty-two per cent of the deaths occurred on Saturdays. 

Four to 8:00 p.m. are the most dangerous hours of the day. 

The year 1955 reveals that traffic deaths and injuries are on the 
increase. There were 57 injuries to each death, compared with only 
37 injuries per death in 1941. 

Three out of four traffic accidents happen in clear weather on 
dry roads. More than 78 per cent of vehicles involved in fatal 
accidents in 1955 were traveling straight ahead. 
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Audio-Visual Materials and Cechniques 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
Bureau of Visual Education, Extension Division, University of North Oarolina 


FILM NOTES 


ACTION AGAINST THE LAW, TFC, 28 minutes, sound, black and white. 
In this film a series of minor incidents aggravated by intergroup frictions re- 
sults in an ugly crisis as misguided citizens resort to mob violence. Introduc- 
tory sequences establish the atmosphere of tension existing between the people 
of Marta and the fruit pickers (whom they call “Cholos”) on “the other side of 
the tracks.” Only the quick action of the sheriff and the editor averts a terrible 
miscarriage of justice. 


CHINA—Szechwan Province, UWF, 20 minutes, sound, black and white. 
The Szechwan basin of South China is seen to be a densely populated country, 
where farm land is scarce and an intensive subsistence type of agriculture is the 
characteristic means of livelihood. 


CITIZEN MAKES A DECISION, YA, 18 minutes, sound, black and white. 
A case study of a citizen who makes an investigation and reaches a decision 
regarding the control of a flooding river. Emphasizes the role of a citizen in a 
democracy and explains that all citizens before making decisions should get the 
facts, weigh the facts for all possible solutions, and decide on an answer that 
is for the greatest good of all. 


FONTANA VILLAGE, 12 minutes, sound, color. Pictorial review of Fontana 
Village and its recreation facilities in the beautiful Smoky Mountains. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PARENTS, EBF, 14 minutes, sound, black and 
white. Shows the conflict that results in five different homes when a group of 
teenagers plan to visit a night club after the junior prom dance. Intended to 
provoke discussion of the problems of high school students in their relations 
with their parents. 


HANGCHOW-—CHINA’S GARDEN CITY, Athena Films, Inc., 10 minutes, 
sound, color. We see a few famous spots in Hangchow’s environs: the giant 
bridge across Chien-Tang River, flowing eastward to the sea; the bamboo-cov- 
ered Mount Mokanshan, summer resort of the fashionable city dweilers, and 
others. 


IT’S EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS, US Chamber of Commerce, 22 minutes, 
sound, color. This film explains how our business system, built on a firm 
foundation of freedoms, has given America the highest standard of living in 
the world. It dramatizes the dangers to our personal, political, and economic 
freedoms, and emphasizes the importance of protecting these freedoms. 


JUSTICE UNDER LAW, TFC, 30 minutes, sound, black and white. Em- 
phasizes the ideal of justice under American law. Shows a true case in which 
a prosecuting attorney fulfilled his duty to protect the innocent and to punish 
the guilty. Also stresses the importance of weighing evidence carefully to pre- 
vent mob hysteria and to protect the individual’s constitutional rights. 
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MAN AND HIS CULTURE, EBF, 15 minutes, sound, black and white. 
Shows the great variety of ways in which people live by comparing the African 
tribesman, American city dwellers, people of China, Mexico, South America, 
India, etc. Indicates the characteristics which all cultures have in common, and 
the conflict which results from the fact that cultures are constantly changing. 


MIDDLE EAST, EBF, 16 minutes, sound, color. This regional geography 
film provides an overview of this vitally important area. The lands and the 
people, their homes, natural resources, and industries are shown as they are 
today. 


MOUNTAIN OF FIRE, Almanac Films, Inc., 10 minutes, sound, color. A 
highly dramatic portrayal of one of nature’s most violent phenomena, the 
eruption of a volcano. Here is Mt. Etna, the biggest volcano in all Europe, at 
her worst. Demonstrates deeply rooted characteristics of a people who react in 
an extraordinary manner to the idiosyncrasies of their environment. A strong 
illustration of a people’s trust in God. 


MOZART AND HIS MUSIC, Coronet, 17 minutes, sound, black and white. 
As a child Mozart traveled to the music centers of 18th century Europe and 
was acclaimed as a youthful musician. During his adult years he played and 
composed in Salzburg and Vienna. Scenes of the cities and life of 18th cen- 
tury depicted against background of his classical music. Facts about his life 
and music incorporated into general picture of period. 


PERU-—Highlands of the Andes, UWF, 20 minutes, sound, black and white. 
Based on the geographic principle that the highest settlements in mountain 
regions are usually associated with mining, but where groups of people living 
at high altitudes depend only on agriculture, they lead a barren and difficult 
life. We see the difference in the kind of life led by the Peruvian Indian doing 
his best to eke out a bare subsistence from meager crops and few domestic 
animals, and the Indians who work in the operations of the mines. This film 
takes us right into the copper mines at Cerro de Pasco, virtually at the top 
of the world. 


SPEECH: CONVERSATION, YA, 10 minutes, sound, black and white. Ex- 
plains how conversation reaches into every phase of our everyday life; that it 
is one of our surest ways of making or losing friends, of being hired or fired. 
Through dramatic incidents, the film illustrates important do’s and don'ts in 
social and business conversation, and indicates the effective speech techniques 
to use in conversation. 


SPEECH: GROUP DISCUSSION, YA, 12 minutes, sound, black and white. 
Illustrates difference between social conversation and purposeful group dis- 
cussion by showing how a typical American family proceeds through various 
stages of a discussion on whether or not the son should go to college. 


TOBACCO AND THE HUMAN BODY, EBF, 15 minutes, sound, black and 
white. Presents an analysis of the content of tobacco smoke; shows the effect 
of nicotine and the various tars on the human body, and explores the reasons 
why people smoke. The film takes no side in the argument for or against smok- 
ing, but presents the scientific facts as they appear today. 


YOU, THE PEOPLE, TFC, 21 minutes, sound, black and white. A drama- 
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tization of the operations of a corrupt city political machine, including meth- 
ods of coercion, stuffing ballot boxes, and persuading citizens that voting is 
futile. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


THE TELEVISION-RADIO AUDIENCE AND RELIGION contains studies 
in the mass media of communication conducted by the Communications Re- 
search Project and supervised by the Yale University Divinity School. 

Write to: New York, Harper and Brothers. 

Price: $6.00 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for December, 1955, contains the complete Thirti- 
eth Edition of The Blue Book of Audio-Visual Materials, a descriptive listing 
of films, filmstrips, slides, and recordings in a wide variety of subject areas. 
The issue has a Subject Index to Materials, an Alphabetical Title Index, 
Listings of Materials classified according to subject matter, and an Index to 
Producers and Distributors. 

Write to: 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Price: $1.00 


Special Education in the South 
KX 

An estimated 60 per cent of the teachers now employed in spe- 
cial education in the South need additional training, but programs 
for training teachers are either inadequate or non-existent in sev- 
eral areas of special education. In 1954-55 only 55 teacher edu- 
cation institutions in the region reported partial or complete train- 
ing programs in one or more areas of special education. Of this 
number 26 had programs in speech and hearing only. 

No institutions in the South have complete training programs 
for teachers of the blind or teachers of the partially seeing. Only 
12 programs prepare teachers of crippled children, seven prepare 
teachers of the hard-of-hearing, 10 prepare teachers of the deaf 
and 21 prepare teachers of the mentally retarded. Many of these 
are only partial, beginning, or summer school programs. Programs 
for training speech correctionists are more numerous than for 
other types of special education personnel, but the region still 
is not meeting the need of children with speech defects. 

There are only two full-time college staff appointments in the 
South for preparing teachers of the crippled and only six for 
training teachers of the mentally retarded.—Teachers for the 
South's Handicapped Children. 


a. 
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Book Keviews 


Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor, A Dictionary oF LiNcuistics. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 238 pp. 


This is an excellent volume for the English teacher to have on his desk 
for ready reference when in doubt about language origins or linguistic terms. 
While A Dictionary is not exhaustive in its treatment of the subject of 
linguistics—the preface makes note of the ever-changing situation in the field— 
it does provide an efficient and concise answer to most questions for which 
the scholar might require an answer. 

Specifically the dictionary includes the following: 

1. the general run of traditional grammatical terms 

2. the more frequently used terminology of the field of historical linguistics 

(for the last century and a half) 

3. that portion of the terminology of modern descriptive linguistics concern- 

ing which there is some measure of agreement among its users 

4. the names, affiliations, and very brief descriptions of the major languages 

and dialects of the world, past and present. 

A Dictionary of Linguistics is one of a series of dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias which the Philosophical Library has published and is in the process of 
publishing. The titles range from a Dictionary of Ancient History to a Writers’ 
Dictionary, 74 in all. Of interest to smokers in general and North Caro- 
linians in particular will be the Tobacco Dictionary. 

Ricuarp L. Bearp 


Glenn E. Smith, COUNSELING IN THE SECONDARY ScHooL. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1955. 365 pp. 

The author has designed this volume to serve as a basic text in secondary 
school counseling. As a consequence, it is a timely and integrated approach to 
an area of education that is confronted with a future of untold limits. For 
the in-service educator, this work affords a concise, but adequate, overview of 
counseling and its contiguous services. For the student, ample provision has 
been made for exploring the field of counseling as an area for educational 
specialization. 

Mr. Smith, who is director of guidance services in the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, contends that counseling is the central service of the 
guidance program; other services are ancillary. 

Each of the thirteen chapters is well written; the style is lucid. The 
author has made use of the standard editions in compiling the information. 
A selected reading list is appended to each chapter. The most outstanding 
chapters (3, 4, and 5) treat the methods, techniques and tools, and the develop- 
ment of counseling services. The practical aspects of counseling receive a 
greater emphasis than the theoretical facets. Several case studies are included. 
In the appendix are seven guidance instruments, including an autobiography 
outline, an interview summary blank, a case study outline, a pupil information 
sheet, and a guidance services evaluation instrument. 

ELMER LAwson 
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Music Educators National Conference, Music BUILDINGs, ROOMS, AND EQUIPMENT. 

Chicago: Music Educators National Conference. 1955. 96 pp. $4.50. 

The present edition is a revision of the Music Education Research Council 
Bulletin No. 17 which has gone through several revisions. This booklet is in 
loose leaf form in order to provide for revisions or additions. 

Various aspects of school construction are discussed with many charts and 
diagrams. Emphasis is given to construction details and plans as well as to 
furnishing the rooms to the best advantage. The table of contents shows that a 
wide variety of topics are discussed, including planning the music facilities, 
location of the music rooms, types of music rooms, the school auditorium, shells, 
acoustics, illumination and color, heating and air conditioning, equipment, and 
audio-visual. 

A comprehensive bibliography including many books and periodicals on the 
subject should be helpful for those desiring additional information. 

This book should be very helpful for the directors of music and the adminis- 
trator who is concerned with the building or improving music facilities. 

G. TARBET 


Educational Policies Commission, ScHooL ATHLETICS. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 1954. 116 pp. $1.00. 

This book was prepared in response to widespread expressions of concern 
over present practices in school athletics. These recommendations prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission attempt to set forth suggestions with regard 
to athletic activities in the elementary and secondary schools, and with collegiate 
practices as they affect the schools. 

The purpose of this statement of recommendation is twofold: (1) to in- 
crease understanding of athletic problems and potentialities; and (2) to stimu- 
late the fuller achievement of educational objectives in school athletics. 

The discussion begins with the statement that “we believe in athletics as an 
important part of the school physical education program.” This statement 
is then supplemented by a discussion of the values and goals of such pro- 
grams. Section Two deals with Athletics for All—Through Physical Education 
Classes, Intramurals, and Extramurals. This is discussed under the areas 
of elementary school, junior high school, and senior high school. Section 
Three deals with Athletics for the Skilled—Through Interscholastics. Section 
Four includes a discussion of conducting a good program in school athletics 
and a summary of recommendations. Additional information is furnished 
in the appendixes. 

This book should be helpful for those who are studying the curriculum of a 
school and would like to know more of the place of the athletic program in 
the total program. It should also be helpful for the administrator or teacher 
who is interested in studying the problem in a particular school. It is a con- 
cise accurate presentation of a basic philosophy which greatly affects the 
school program. 


DoNnALp G. TARBET 
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